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INAUGURAL MEETING. 


The first meeting of the Tenth Session will be held at the 
London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., on Wednes- 
day, October 12th, at 8 p.m., when Mr. Sidney Webb, L.L.B., 
will address the meeting on “ How to improve the Library 
Service.” Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.A., has kindly consented to 
take the chair, and the Committee trust that there will bea 


large attendance. Visitors and non-members are invited. 


The coming session of our association will be, we trust, more ener- 
getic, more enthusiastic, more successful than any previous session. 
The inaugural meeting, announced for October 12th, should at least 
prove attractive to every assistant worthy of the name. When 
an economist of the standing of Mr. Sidney Webb undertakes to 
address us, it would argue an almost unbelievable apathy did we not 
rally in numbers to hear him. Mr. Webb's attitude towards librarianship 
is ideal. Those of us who have read his essay on the library service in 
‘** London Education,’’ will remember his views on the education of the 
assistant, and the desirability of an increase of the librarian’s professional 
status. Again, Mr. Webb’s opinion of how the library systems might be 
co-ordinated is most interesting, although many think it at present un- 
practical. Libraries, according to Mr. Webb, should work in relation to 
one another, buying not identical books month by month, but each specialis- 
ing a single subject, so that by means of interchangeable tickets readers 
might obtain any book in existence at one or other of the London public 
libraries. To this end Mr. Webb would have a catalogue of all books not 
in the British Museum compiled by the co-operation of municipal library 
authorities and kept for public use in a central place in London. He 
would also have all libraries connected by telephone, so that the where- 
abouts of any particular work could be ascertained immediately. 

In view of these interesting ideas, which though Utopian to many 
minds at present, are yet capable of producing great results, we may ex- 
pect to hear something equally interesting and valuable from Mr. Webb 
on the work of the assistant. Therefore, any assistant who values the 
opinion of an eminent man on the possibilities of our calling will not fail to 
be at the London School of Economics on October 12th. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Conference of the Library 
Association was held at the Durham College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from August 29th to September 2nd, and 
was attended by upwards of three hundred members and friends. 
The opening day was mainly filled by various social functions, 
the real business of the Conference beginning on the Tuesday 
morning, when Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, the President for the 
coming year, delivered his inaugural address. 

After briefly dwelling on the literary and bibliographical asso- 
ciations of Newcastle, and recalling the fact that this city was 
the home of Mark Akenside, the poetical doctor—or, shall we 
say, medical poet ?—and that the neighbouring town of Jarrow 
was the native place of the Venerable Bede, Dr. Hodgkin pro- 
ceeded to sketch the history of libraries from the earliest times. 
He quoted from Dr. Budge’s British Mus Guide to Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian Antiquities-—* the cheapest shilling’s worth 
of valuable historical information with which I am acquainted ” 

-on the Royal: Library of Nineveh, founded in the seventh 
century before Christ, by Asshur-bani-pal, the great grandson of 
our old friend Sennacherib. Most picturesque too is the 
account of Apollinaris Sidonius, a country gentleman of bookish 
tastes, who flourished in the latter part of the 5th century, when 
the form of books was already in a state of transition. Dr. 
Hodgkin then compared a quarto edition of Appian printed 
in 1477, with a typical production of our modern press; not, be 
it said, to the advantage of the latter. He alluded in sym- 
pathetic terms to the terrible earnestness of these early printers, 
and to their common practice of expressing their gratitude to 
God in the colophon of their completed works. In justice to 
modern printers, however, it must be recorded that this sort ot 
gratitude is not altogether unknown in them. Readers of Bos- 
well will recall Andrew Miller’s Words on receiving the last sheet 
of Johnson’s dictionary: “ Thank God, I’ve done with him!” 
Nor will they forget Johnson's retort, when the words were re- 
ported to him: “I’m glad,” said he, with a smile, “that he 
thanks God for anything!” 


The President concluded his address by pointing out what 
he conceived to be “ the new peril of the human intellect, the 
danger that the truly great and noble works of man’s meditating, 
man’s imagining, the works which should have taken their place 
among the world’s classics, may be lost to sight under the ever- 
growing accumulations of literary rubbish”; and in view of 
this danger, he exhorted the librarian to take upon himself, even 
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more than he did at present, the office of “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend” to the frequenters of the library. 

Other papers read were: “ The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Pub- 
lic Libraries,” by Mr. Basil Anderton, and ‘“ The Elevating 
Influence of Public Libraries,” by Alderman H.W. Newton, 
whilst Professor Mark R. Wright addressed the meeting on 
* The Function of a Public Reference Library in relation to the 
Secondary and Higher Education of a Community.” 

On the morning of Wednesday, August 31st, the Committee 
on Public Education and Public Libraries, which had been 
appointed last year, presented their report. They made a 
number of suggestions as to the lines on which the public 
library, the public school, and other educational bodies, might 
co-operate. They strongly recommended co-operation between 
the library and the local educational authority, the University 
Extension centres, and the National Home Reading Union. 
Moreover, the Committee inclined to the view that the public 
library should form an integral part of the national educational 
machinery. The report is to be printed and circulated. 

The papers read on Thursday were of a more practical 
nature. Mr. Septimus Pitt having read a paper on “ Practical 
Accession Work,” the vexed question of net books was brought 
up, though no particularly new suggestions were made on the 
subject. Mr. E. A. Savage, in addressing the meeting on “ The 
Principles of Annotation,” was of opinion that criticism was 
quite unnecessary in catalogues. This may more profitably be 
left to literary experts; for, after all, it is the librarian’s duty to 
produce first-rate catalogues rather than fifth-rate criticism. We 
venture to think that the sooner this tendency to encroach upon 
the domain of other professions is checked the better it will be 
for all. We are sometimes tempted to view with some 
suspicion those librarians who appear to be anxious overmuch 
to extend the outside work of libraries to the exclusion of all 
else; they are somewhat unpleasantly reminiscent of those 
statesmen who seek by foreign wars to divert public attention 
from defective administration at home. The right direction for 
library development, in our opinion, lies in perfecting their 
administration. 

The next paper was by Mr. J. D. Brown on “ The Best 
Periodicals,” delivered in illustration of an exhibition of the 
world’s great special periodicals. Mr. Brown urged that our 
libraries should not purchase so many popular magazines and 
newspapers ; and that the money saved in this way should be 
Spent in the purchase of a larger number of scientific and tech- 
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nical journals. The President thought that, as a rule, newsrooms 
should be discouraged, because he thought it was the duty of the 
public to buy newspapers themselves; Sir William Bailey ex- 
pressed himself even more strongly to the same effect. 

From the above it will be seen that the Conference was 
largely occupied with the theoretical side of librarianship. Mean- 
while, the promised report of the Public Education and Public 
Libraries Committee will be awaited with much interest. 


ARE NEWSROOMS A DESIRABLE ADJUNCT TO FREE 
LIBRARIES ?—A REJOINDER. 


By G. E. RoEBuckK 


In certain hands Mr. Coulson’s highly-colot 
newsrooms would prove extremely mischievous, 
hearted, but faulty condemnation seems only pt 


rticie on the abuse of 











eply to that whole 





It is to be regretted that young librarians will occasionally run amuck 
in this manner, and more especially so when t 


ley stoop for support to 
ose newspaper cuttings which a generation of bolder men have tried to 

th newspaper cutting hich a gen t f bol 1 hay 

teach us patiently to ignore. 

















Mr. Coulson must have been perfectly aware when he « 1 tl 
London paper's remark that it was the stop-gap of a missing par: 
or an article inspired by the very desire to write down to the public whic 
he so seriously denounces. 

Even if it were true, its charges could not be laid at the door of the 
newsroom, but rather against the credit of the representative officer of the 
particular institution 

Furthermore, is it not somewhat impertinent on the part of M 
Coulson to announce trom such a distance the invasion of the Metropolitan 
newsrooms by those ‘* park pests,’’ whose roving tendencies have recent! 
been stimulated by the wise action of the L.C.C.? Librarians ne 
hand can tell a different tale ; in fact, if London newsrooms may be judged 
by those in the poorest quarters of the East End, they can show a bette 
condition of affairs than some with which Mr. Coulson appears to be 
acquainted. Members of library staffs should speak with caution regarding 
the persons who visit their institutions. Often does a smear of mud 
mark of toil on a man call forth the name ‘ loungs whereas in seay 
or river-side towns, or in large manufacturing centres, there are dozens 
employments which throw men off duty during certain hours of each w 
ing day, and if these men come regularly to the newsroom they are apt to 
be regarded as ** loafers,”* simply because they appear to be idle att 
time when we expect to notice their absence. Only too often, I reps 
do we misjudge our man. The true *‘ loafer’ has one definite distinc 

he gencrally offends against one or other of the regulations. But rett 
ing to Mr. Coulson’s article, we learn that the avera working ma 
prefers to buy his own paper and to read it at home, but I would remind 
the writer that there are thousands of homes which are not suitable f 





reading in, where any endeavour other than the performance of necessities 
is out of the question, and moreover, even if Mr. Coulson’s statement ts 
correct, what of the danger of ‘‘ one paper ideas*’ of state policy and 
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general matters of the hour—is not the value of a public newsroom here 
enhanced? As for the *‘ footsore and weary,’’ if they are allowed to repose 
on one or more papers, who is to blame ?—Surely that authoritative 
janitor to whom Mr. Coulson refers us for reliable information. 

As for the sporting clique, they are certainly to be met with, but not 
to such an extent as we are given to believe. Yet it is entirely overlooked 
that sporting editions need not be, and seldom are, taken, and even if they 
are, those columns relating to sport can be treated with special relegation 
and a shorter time limit. In his arguments against the ‘ blacking-out 
process,’’ Mr. Coulson absolutely ignores the main one—the censorship 
involved. Speaking of maintenance expenses, those remarks are also open 
to question. There are many who argue, and justly too, that in no other 
department of a library do the authorities get so much evidence of use for 
their expenditure as in the newsroom. Beyond the four stock items of a 
newsroom expenditure it would be interesting to know what Mr. Coulson 
means by the ‘ sundry necessities ’’ which gather round to the formation 
of a ‘* formidable bill.” If we agree that certain newspapers lack tone and 
contain ‘* faked *’ news, there is an obvious solution to the difficulty. 

Another statement is open to challenge—tnat the serious and educa- 
tional matter displayed in a newsroom is never read. This 1s a rank 
mis-statement ; for who amongst the apprentice class, for instance, could 
afford to? procure the journals wherewith to follow the latest developments 
of his trade or craft. This is but one case of many! The main trend 
of Mr. Coulson’s article seems to be the transformation of newsrooms into 
lecture halls, and whether, in addition to a newsroom, a lecture hall is 
needed, is beyond the province of this reply, but lecture-halls (2 place of 
newsrooms seems to be *‘ robbing Peter to pay Paul.”’ 

Let us be not over-hasty in denouncing public newsrooms, read what 
they have done since 1885, and ever remember that the question of the 
newsroom is the question concerning (approximately) 100,000,000 visitors 
every year. Let assistants take more interest in that part of their duty 
which is, unhappily, least favoured, bearing in mind that newsroom work 
done well is a great lever in the movement towards a wider general 
information. 

There is much talk of newsrooms lately, and reforms are in the air. 
Much needed criticism of the class of papers and periodicals taken has just 
cropped up and other matters are sure to follow. Great changes must be 
introduced—and each newsroom will bear the mark of re-organisation—but 
whatever is done to improve newsroom service, the entire success thereof 
is absolutely dependent upon two factors which should prevent such ugly 
statements as Mr. Coulson produced, increased personal contact and con- 
stant careful supervision. 

In conclusion, one admits truth in many of Mr. Coulson’s remarks, 
but, far from proving the undesirability of newsrooms, it rather causes us 
to blush for some administrators. 


ARE NEWSROOMS DESIRABLE ? 


A RESUME OF AN EVERCIRCULATOR. 
By Henry F. Coutrs, PuBiic LIBRARY, CROYDON. 


It will be remembered that last winter the Committee initiated a series 
of ever-circulators, wherein assistants were invited to express opinions on 
Subjects of professional interest. In one of these, of which the present 
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writer was editor, was discussed the question contained in the above title 
In the light of Mr. Coulson’s recent article in the ‘+ Assistant,” I think 
that a brief review of the opinions expressed may not be without value and 
interest. This is in no sense a criticism, and it is left with the reader t 

weigh the arguments for and against, and to form his own judgment as t 
the desirability or otherwise of the newsroom as a part of the Publi 

Library service. 








Mr. Coulson answers the question in the negative. The conclusion he 
arrives at after considering his facts is: ** That until newsrooms can be 
cleared of loafers, until the readers can better appreciate the material 
provided for them, and until the cost of maintenance is greatly reduced 
the newsroom is not a desirable acquisition to the public library 


The principal objection to the newsroom seems to be the use made of 
it by loafers and other objectionable characters. In this connection, one 
says, ‘* Five classes of readers appear to frequent them, which I give in the 





order of their respective numerical importance. (1) Loafers ; (2) Sporting 
characters; (3) Football enthusiasts ; (4) out-of-work people searching 
among the advertisements: (5) a few omnivorous readers of general news 
In his opinion the do-no-work precominates, and he asks why ‘* the limited 
income from the penny rate should be saddled with the provision of warmt! 
sleeping and recreation rooms for loafers, etc.’’ This is strongly in sup 
port of Mr. Coulson’s statement ‘* that these undesirable characters fe 





the greater part of the newsroom attendance,” i although the gener 


opinion seems to be that unless strict supervision is exercised the newsroo 











tends to become the resort of loafers, it cannot truly be said that 
library assistant *’ will tell you that tramps and other objectionables ai 
in the ascendant. May it not be as another remarks, that ‘‘ the disl 
one has for loafers and gamblers leads one to magnify their numbers 1 
importance.”’? There is no doubt, however, that the loafer element is 
very real thing, and presents a difficulty which has to be met. One is of 
the opinion that ‘* a close watch and strict observation of rules, \ those 
relating to the cleanliness and orderliness of the readers, can do much t 
alleviate this disadvantage.’* With reference to what has been said ab 
the ‘‘ metropolitan pests,’’ it is interesting to have the view of a London 
assistant on this matter. Such an one says, ‘‘ The ‘ loafer’ question is the 
‘bogey ’ of the newsroom, just as the issue of fiction is the * bogey’ of the 
Lending Library. Ifthe persons whom we describe as loafers are inclined 
to become objectionable, we have our remedy—a very effectual one—and 
when it is clearly shown that loafing will not be permitted, these persons 
will soon cease to use the room. The whole question resolves itself into 
one of supervision, and while not forgetful of the fact that although 
vision may be easy in a large library where it is possible to have an 
attendant in uniform always on duty, it is mot so easy in a small 
library where the newsroom has to look after itself the greater part of the 
day. It is, however, remarkable what can be done, even ina small and 
understaffed library, when the librarian is determined that the room shall 
be used only for the purpose for which it was intended 

It is pointed out, and will be admitted, that the newsroom is a ** means 
of bringing to the library many people who would otherwise never come 
near, and it satisfies the requirements of those whose literary aspirations 
do not rise above the daily paper.”’ If it is true as Mr. Coulson rem 


‘*that the newsroom frequenter keeps to his own pari of the building 
] 
g 


is not educated by his newspaper to take his position among lending 


library readers,”’ it is more than probable that such, if the newsroom did 
not exist, would not come to the library at all. Is not a small loaf, even if 
a little adulterated, better than no bread ? 
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‘Few, | venture to think,’’ says another, *‘ would vote for the 
adoption of the Acts if newsrooms were abolished. A large proportion of 
those that use and derive benetit from the newsroom, use no other part of 
the library, and it would be unfair to deprive this portion of the rate-paying 
public of their privilege simply because a few ne’er-do-wells will abuse the 
privilege if permitted to do so.”’ 

There is not the least doubt that the newsroom has been put to many 
abuses, but its success or otherwise depends largely on the way it is con- 
ducted, not only in the matter of supervision, but also with regard to the 
selection of papers. In the opinion of one, ‘*‘ where the selection of news- 
papers and periodicals has been judiciously and carefully made, so as to get 
a fair representation of all classes of literature, the newsroom becomes a 
useful adjunct to the public library.”’ 

Does the use of the newsroom justify the amount expended on_ it? 
Mr. Coulson infers that it does not, and there are many that agree with 
him. But an assistant in a large provincial library in a working-class 
population, says: ‘* 1 can speak from personal observation of the great use 
made of the newsroom, and when it is considered that the expenditure is 
only about five per cent. of the total income, it cannot be said that it is an 
expensive item.’* ‘‘The cost of the maintenance of the newsroom is no 
doubt a matter for consideration in small libraries,’’ another writer 
remarks, ‘‘ but I do not agree with those who argue that the amount 
expended on this department is hampering or impeding the work of the 
library. The newsroom is an important part of the library, and as such 
is fulfilling a good work; therefore I hold that any money expended thereon 
is well spent.”’ 

A great deal. of course, depends upon the income of the library as to 
whether it is desirable to append a newsroom or not. It is pointed out 
that *‘the smaller the library is, the greater the tax on it resources, not 
only in the matter of expenditure, but in staff for supervision and other 
ways.’’ To burden a small library with the expense of a newsroom when 
it can barely support a lending library and pay the salary of its librarian, 
would be very unwise. In the opinion of one, ‘* there can be no doubt that 
in a busy town the expenditure is justified, but in smaller towns this is not 
the case. The amount of expenditure does not, unfortunately, decrease 
in proportion to the amount of use, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the existence of a newsroom is justified in towns with a population of 
under 45,000. 

With reference to the absence of the newsroom in America, due 
in some degree, no doubt, to the cheap sensationalism of the American 
Press and also to the enormous number of papers published, it is interest- 
ing tonote that Mr. Brown, in his report on American libraries, contrasts 
the deserted appearance of the libraries of the United States with those of 
Great Britain. This clearly shows that the newsroom attracts to the 
library, and for this reason must be of some use. 

There is much to be said for and against the newsroom, as the fore- 
going remarks illustrate. The question to be decided is whether the abuse 
of the room outweighs the use made of it, and whether the evidence of the 
opposition is sufficient to warrant the removal of an institution which, if 
rightly used, may have a beneficial influence ona portion of the community 
and indirectly on society at large. 





THE COMMITTEE. 
The second meeting was held at the Southwark Public Library on 
September l4th, when Mr. W: B. Thorne presided, and Messrs. Coltman, 
Coutts, Hawkins, Poulter, Rees, Roebuck, and Smith were present. 
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The following members were elected to serve on the Annual Dinner 
Sub-Committee: Messrs. Coltman, Coutts, Rees, and Smith. 

Mr. Coltman’s motion: ‘* That five members of the General Commit 
tee constitute a quorum,”’ was carried. 

The next meeting of the Committee was fixed for October 19th All 
matters for this meeting must reach the Hon. Secretary on or before 
October 1l4th. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—CLASSES 


The third series of classes in ‘* Library Economy *’ held at the London 
School of Economics, will commence on Wednesday, October 5th, 1904. 
Two classes will be held each Wednesday. During the Michaelmas term 
Mr. J. D. Brown will deliver eleven lectures on ‘* Library History and 
Organisation.’ During the first six weeks of the same term Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, M.A., will deliver a course of six lectures on *‘ Historical Biblio 
graphy.’’ At the close of Mr. Pollard’s course Mr. Henry D. Roberts will 


commence a course of 16 lectures on ‘*‘ Elementary Practical Bibliography, 





five lectures of which will be given during the Michaelmas term, and the 
remaining eleven in the Lent term, 1905. During this latter term Mr 
Brown will deliver a course of eleven lectures on ‘ Practical Library 


Administration." Full particulars may be obtained on application cither 
to the Director, London School of Economics and Political Science, Clare 
Market, W.C., or to the Hon. Secretary of the Education Committee 44a 
Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 

In addition to the oral classes Mr. Brown will conduct two courses of 
correspondence classes in the subjects already mentioned, particulars of 
which may be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary 
Education Committee, as above. 

Henry D. ROoBERTs, 


Hon. Sec. Education Conimiitt 


PROFICIENCY TESTS. 


The L.A.A. Committee have arranged a series of Proficiency Tests in 
the five subjects of the L.A. Examination Scheme, by means of which an 
library issistant, whether a member or not, may ascertain what standard of 
proficiency he or she can attain in any of the subjects now recognised as 
necessary to a full training. The following gentlemen have kindly under 
taken to assist the scheme in the capacity of examiners 


1. English Literature ae Mr. W. E. Doubleday 
2. Elementary Bibliography Mr. H. Guppy 

3. Classification ees et Mr. Wyndham Hulme 
4. Cataloguing “=a met Mr. J. H. Quinn. 





> 
> 


rown 


5. Library Practice... aie Mr. J. D. 1 





In the December *‘ Library Assistant ’’ Messrs. Doubleday and Guppy 
will set a representative query or period on each of their subjects, and candi 
dates will be expected to write an essay dealing therewith. No text-books 
are specially recommended. Each student will be left to acquire his know 





ledge from such sources as he may find available The essays sent in 
must be written from memory in the presence of a witness, who is to 
testify that no reference to books is made by the candidate. The essa 





will be signed by a pseudonym, and to all candidates who reach a 


certain standard a statement of proficiency will be issued by the examiners 
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Messrs. Hulme, Quinn and Brown will announce their subjects in 
the February number of the ‘* Library Assistant,’’ and the essays in con- 
nection therewith must be dealt with as above stated. 

Assistants may enter for one or any number of the subjects free of 
charge. No names will be printed, so that assistants need not hesitate to 
avail themselves of this opportunity. Names of candidates should be sent 
to the Hon. Secretary (Education Sub-Committee), Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, Public Library, Croydon. 


LIBRARY JOURNALS. 


BuLLeTIN DU BIBLIOPHILE ET DU BIBLIOTHECAIRE.—In the 
August-September number, M. Cottin continues his account of 
the life and achievements of Lorédan Larchey, the Librarian of 
the Arsenal. As M. Cottin was one of M. Larchey’s colleagues 
at the Library, he is able to furnish many interesting personal 
anecdotes. Thus, on one occasion he had been confiding to 
M. Larchey his dramatic and poetical proclivities; ‘* Believe 
me,” replied the famous Librarian, “leave poetry and the 
drama alone, unless you feel quite certain that you have a grain 
of genius. If not, turn to something else: history or the study 
of bibliography will furnish you witk more modest occupations ; 
but with them, at least, you will be sure of not wasting your 
time!” In 1859, he was commissioned by the Minister of 
Public Instruction to endeavour to ascertain when cannon were 
first used in France. He was much gratified with the discovery 
that cannon were used in 1324, two years before their use in 
Italy, and that, in his native Loraine. This instalment also 
gives an excellent account of his journalistic experiences, and of 
the compilation of his great work on the etymology of surnames. 
M. Martin continues his paper on the French Primitives, the 
present part containing some excellent collotype reproductions 
of illuminated manuscripts. M. le Baron Portalis contributes 
another section of his catalogues of the Library of Longepierre ; 
and M. Harrisse proceeds with his monograph on the Des Thous. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of ** The Library Assistant.” 


DEAR S1R,—In answer to Mr. Peddie’s letter appearing in last month's 
‘Library Assistant ’’ as to the whereabouts of the 1492 ‘* Doctrinale,”’ 
printed by Richard Pynson, I have to inform you that the statement he 
makes that it is in the British Museum, is quite correct. 

I am extremely sorry to have been in error in this matter, but owing 
to lack of time and opportunity when writing my article on Pynson, I was 
unable to verify all the facts connected with it. 








My authority for stating that the ‘‘ Doctrinale*’ was in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, was Plomer’s History of English Printing ; 





but, having now successively traced this book from its original resting 
place, the Grammar School Library at Appleby, through Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch’s hands to the British Museum, I can only thank Mr. Peddie fo 


the interest which he displayed in my paper, and for calling attention to 
the error which it contained. 
Yours faithfully, 


FRANK J. P. BuRGOYNI 
Battersea Central Library, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
September 19th. 1904. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Aberystwyth.—In a competition for the best design for a public 
library building for Aberystwyth the first prize of £20 has been awarded to 
Mr. Walter G. Payton, of Colmore-row, Birmingham. There were forty 
eight competitors. Mr. Carnegie has given £5,000 towards the cost of the 
building. 


Barry.—A serious difficulty has arisen in connection with the erection 
of the Central Public Library. The committee allege that the specific 
tions have not been adhered to, and that structural defects amounting to 
subsidence of a portion of the building have taken place. The work has 
been stopped for a week by order of the architects, and it has been decided 
to refer the question in dispute to arbitration. 


Bridgend.—The District Council having decided on a site for the 
Public Library, Mr. Carnegie has promised £2,000 for 


ts establishment 


Originally, Lord Dunraven was asked to give the necessary land for the 
library, but his agent has pointed out to the Council that his lordship has 


no power to grant any part of the family estates for such a purpose, and is 
thus precluded from making such a gift. 


Colne.—Mr. Carnegie has offered to give £5,000 for the erection of : 
Public Library. 


Deptford.—Mr. Carnegie has offered to give £9,000 for a Cent: 
Public Library and an additional £9,Q00 for the erection of two branc 
libraries to cost £4,500 each. The gift has been accepted by the borough 
council. 





Dukinfield —Mr. Carnegie’s offer to give £2,500 for a Public Library 
came up for discussion at the last meeting of the Town Council. The 
corporation were rather chary of accepting the offer on account of the 
conditions and eventually a committee was formed to consider the matter. 


Fulham.—tThe latest of Mr, Carnegie’s gifts in the London area is a 
sum of £4,790 for the erection of a branch library in the northern part of 
Fulham. 


Hampstead.—The Lending Department of the West End Branch 
Library is to be opened on October 12th. The Library is arranged on the 
Dewey Classification. 
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Iikeston.—A new free library, towards the erection of which Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie contributed a sum of £7,500, has just been opened at 
IIkeston. The building occupies a commanding position in the Market 
Place, is designed in the Free Renaissance style, and is built of red brick 
with stone facings and a handsome stone porch, above which appears the 
inscription, ‘*‘ Carnegie Free Library.’’ It comprises on the ground floor 
a commodious entrance hall, lending library in the centre, with 
the news-room and ladies’ room on the right, and reference library and 
magazine room on the left. A stone staircase leads to the first floor, 
where are situated students’ and patent libraries, with a large stone 
gallery. The librarian’s house and the staff-rooms have separate en- 
trances from South-street. The building is fitted with specially designed 
polished oak fittings, and is lighted throughout by electricity. 


Melbourne.—Fifty years have passed since the foundation stones of 
the Melbourne University and the Melbourne Public Library were 
simultaneously laid by Governor Sir Charles Hotham. The founder of the 
former was the Right Hon. H. C. E. Childers, destined in later years to 
be the ‘‘handy-man’"’ in Mr. Gladstone’s Governments. Mr. Childers 
served his Parliamentary apprenticeship in Melbourne, the Bill establish- 
ing the University being the principal measure associated with his name. 
In connection with the jubilee of the Melbourne Public Library, now the 
finest institution of its kind in the southern hemisphere, it is recalled that 
at its inception a request for a donation of books was made to the Imperial 
Government without eliciting any response. A similar application to the 
United States Government brought 500 volumes. 


Middlesborough.—The Public Libraries Committee has received an 
anonymous donation of 15,000 volumes. 


Newport.—. Mr. Carnegie has offered to subscribe £2,000 for the 
establishment of a Public Library near the works of Messrs. Lysaght, the 
well-known iron-factors, subject to the usual conditions, and to the satis- 
faction of the workpeople residents in the district. The corporation have 
decided to accept the offer. 


Osaka, Japan.—The Public Library of Osaka is a handsome building 
of polished granite, and was presented to the city by Mr. K. Sumitomo, 
one of the merchant princes of Japan. It was opened to the public on 
March Ist, and since then has been well patronised by all classes of the 
community. 


Poplar.—The Committee of the Borough Council reported that the 
specification for the Bromley Public Library has been approved, and 
advertisements have been issued for tenders for the erection of the 
building. 


Sandown (Isle of Wight).—The Public Library Scheme is reported 
to be making progress. Plans have been passed and it has been decided 
to advertise for tenders for the erection of the building. 


Stoke Newington.—An influential deputation waited on the Borough 
Council on September 20th, to present a portrait in oils of Alderman W. 
Eve, to be placed in the Public Library. Mr. Wynne E. Baxter, who 
acted as spokesman, referred in eulogistic terms to Mr. Eve's long public 
career, and especially to his active interest in the library, to the extension 
fund of which he recently contributed £500. 
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Wakefield.—Progress is being made with the work of providing 
Wakefield with a Public Library for which Mr. Carnegie has given £8,000 
The Council have now agreed to accept the tender of Messrs. Bagnall 


Bros., amounting to £7,438, for carrying out the work 


NEW MEMBERS 


Senior.—Messrs. H. R. W. Peters, Battersea; G. A. Stephen, Bishops 
gate. 
Junior. -Messrs. H. Carpenter, Fulham; C. Harris, Bishopsgate: J. V 


Jacobs, Richmond ; G. H. White, Fulham 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Brapvtey, Mr. C. A., of Lambeth Public Libraries, to be District 
Librarian, Glasgow. 

Hupson, Mr. Oswald C., Senior Assistant. Middlesborough, to be 
Librarian, Goole. 

Parsons, Mr. E. H., First Assistant, St. George’s Library, Stepney, to 
be District Librarian, Glasgow. 

PooLes, Miss Florence, to be Librarian of the Public Library, Boston, 
Lincs. 


OFFICERS OF L.A.A 

Chairman and Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. W. G. Chambers, Public Library, 
Plumstead. 

Hon. Secretary and Chairman of Education Sub-Committee.—Mr. G. E, 
Roebuck, St. George's Library, 236 Cable Street, E. 

Chairman Publications Sub-Committee.—Mr. W. B. Thorne, Bromley 
Library, 126 Brunswick Road, E. 

< 

Hon. Secretary, Education Sub-Committee.—Mr. W. C. B. Sayers, Public 

Library, Croydon. 
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